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Mr. Mowat: On this, the thirty-third anniversary of the Armistice, 
he peoples of Europe and of America are discussing the latest develop- 
nent in the present Cold War. This past week we have all heard the 
roposals of the United States, Great Britain, and France for a new 
ttempt to bring about a disarmament—the proposal which for the first 
ime considers conventional weapons and atomic weapons together. It 
roposes a system of international census of armies, an inventory of arms, 
nd inspection of armaments and production facilities in progressive 
tages. The first step must be the ending of the war in Korea. After that, 
lisarmament is to follow each step of inspection concurrently with the 
ettlement of the political questions at issue between East and West. 
nternational inspection is fundamental to the plan. As President Tru- 
nan said last Wednesday, all countries must place their cards face up 
n the table and keep them there. 

On the other hand, we have Mr. Vishinsky’s brusque and complete 
ejection of the proposals which he says kept him awake laughing much 
f One night. He proposed instead a five-power conference to discuss 
lisarmament before next July. 

What should we make of the Western powers’ proposals? What hope 
lo they offer of disarmament and of reducing the tensions of the Cold 
Nar? Are they even intended to do this? 

“Gottschalk, do you believe that the three-power proposal for disarma- 
nent is a serious and a realistic attempt at solving the East-West conflict? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I would like first to point out that I think the pri- 
nary purpose of President Truman’s proposal was propaganda. But 
t the same time I do not think that it can be dismissed as exclusively 
propaganda effort. I think that it indicates a down-to-earth way by 
vhich disarmament could be achieved if both sides were convinced that 
hey really wanted to disarm. 


Mr. Mowar: Morgenthau, what is your view? 
Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me that this is exclusively a move within 
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the Cold War and not a move to end the Cold War. The proposals 
mere propaganda, and they are furthermore a tactical move to take th 
ball away from the Russians in the United Nations. It seems to m 
obvious that they can be nothing else, for no country can sincerell 
believe that it can achieve disarmament before it has solved the politic 
problems of which the armaments race is a mere symptom. 

I have before me an article which the best and most reliable dipla 
matic correspondent in the United States, James B. Reston, of the New 
York Times, wrote last Friday in which he quotes Mr. Vishinsky a: 
accusing the Western allies of hypocrisy. And he goes on to say, “Anc 
if the truth is to be reported there are a lot of people around here 
[meaning Washington] who believe there is some justification for the 
charge.” In other words, the government of the United States does no’ 
believe and could not have believed that anything could have come out 0: 
these disarmament proposals. 


Mr. Mowat: Would you agree with that, Gottschalk? 


Mr. Gorrtscuatk: No, I would not. Even the best journalist can only 
interview a certain number of people in Washington. He indicates that 
he has seen only some people. He does not indicate what the attitude 
of other people might be. In Washington some other people have taker 
this very seriously. For example, speaking, I assume, for the Republicar 
party, Congressman Joseph Martin has indicated that he takes it seri 
ously. He is afraid that it is going to give the Chinese too great ar 
advantage. The same issue of the New York Times which containec 
Reston’s report had an editorial which indicates that the Times editoria 
staff takes it seriously. Apparently Vishinsky takes it seriously. It doe: 
not seem to me inconceivable that a number of people are really con 
cerned as to whether this will work or not. Whether it will work or not 
of course, is still another problem; but that it was intended seriouslt 
and that it is taken seriously by some seems to me obvious. 


Mr. Mowat: I should think that one of the difficulties in all countrie 
is going to be the matter of inspection. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I feel very strongly that the United States govern 
ment has put itself about in the position of a man who says to anothe 
man, “I will give away all my property if you also give away all you 
property.” Since he knows full well the other person would not thinl 
of giving away all his property, he runs no risk in offering such 
generous step. 


You have the same situation here. Does anybody seriously believ 
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z 
hat we would ever agree to the inspection, let us say, of the experi- 
nental air station at Dayton, Ohio, by an international commission 
composed, let us say, of a Pole, a Yugoslav, and a Colombian? Or that 
ve would allow an Indian, an Indonesian, and a Belgian to come to the 
Jnited States and count our atomic bombs? I think that this is incon- 
eivable and that it is obviously as inconceivable to the United States 
yovernment as it is to me. 


Mr. Mowar: I presume that we would not begin by expecting inspec- 
ion of critical plants of the sort which you mention. Would we not 
yegin with rather minor things which we might not mind having in- 
pected internationally ? 


Mr. Morcentuau: For instance? 
Mr. Mowar: Well, a rifle factory perhaps. 


Mr. Gorrscuarx: Let us again take that same newspaper account of 
Reston’s. It seems to me, if I am not mistaken, that in that account he 
ndicated that the United States really did not have very many military 
ecrets to conceal, because all one has to do is to examine the American 
yudget and he would find out about most of it anyhow. I suspect that 
here is very little about American armaments that the Russians do not 
ilready know or have a pretty good idea of. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I do not share your optimism in this respect. I think 
hat there are an enormous number of very important military secrets 
which we do not want to reveal and which the Russians do not want 
o reveal. And, furthermore, what guarantee do we have of the imparti- 
lity of the inspecting teams? When you say, Mowat, that we would 
tart with the less important things, you can only mean less important 
o-us. But the things which are less important to us—that is, the con- 
rentional armaments—may be the most important to the Russians. 


Mk. Gorrscuatk: There has already been, I think, a serious concession 
nade by President Truman’s speech to the cause of disarmament. For 
xample, never before has it been as clear as Mr. Truman made it last 
Wednesday that the United States is willing to discuss in combination 
he conventional armaments and the atomic plan. Hitherto we have in- 
isted that we must discuss those things separately. Moreover, we have 
ndicated, through President Truman on Wednesday, that we are willing 
o include atomic weapons in the inventory and the international inspec- 
ion, which is something which we did not do before, though the Rus- 
ians seemed to imply they insisted upon it. 
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Mr. Mowar: But the inspection of atomic weapons could come at the 
very end. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: At the end, very end; and a good deal might happen | 
before that is done. This is a step-by-step proposal which Mr. Truman 
is making, and it seems to me that it is not inconceivable that, as it pro- 
gresses, the tension might diminish and that negotiations of the political 
questions could go on concomitantly with it. 


Mr. Mowar: True; but the first things inspected would be the things 
in which Russia is strongest. Therefore, Russia’s objection is likely to be 
the greatest at the very start. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And, furthermore, you see, inspection does not 
mean and cannot mean only inspection of certain plants or certain iso- 
lated military establishments. It must mean, of necessity, the inspection 
of the whole industrial machine of the country, for otherwise a govern- 
ment acting in bad faith will tell the inspecting team, “We have so many 
atomic plants; we have so many conventional armaments plants. Here 
they are. Go there and see what you find.” 

But nobody could be sure that there were not other armaments plants, 
other atomic plants, other storages for atomic bombs, which the govern- 
ment was not good enough to point out to the inspecting team. 


Mr. Mowat: Would it be your opinion that Russia already knows 
more about our production facilities than we do about Russian plans? 


Mr. Morcentuavu: I would not have the slightest doubt about it. The 
Russians only need to use a map of the United States, which is available 
in any bookstore, in order to find out where the industrial and the popu- 
lation centers of the United States are. 

In Russia, in the last five or six years, an enormous eastward migra- 
tion of industrial plants and populations has occurred. We know that 
there are great new industrial and population centers between the Urals 
and the Pacific; but where they are exactly and where the most impor- 


tant of them are, let me say of the atomic plants, I do not think that we 
really know. 


Mr. Gorrtscnarx: In other words, what you are saying is that if this 
scheme will not work, it will not work because the Russians will object 
to it and not because it is intrinsically a bad scheme. What you are 
saying, in other words, is that inspection is going to be something upon 
which the Russians are going to hesitate and that even the United States 
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might hesitate, and that, as a consequence, it is not likely to pan out 
in the end. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Yes. 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: But it does not seem to me that going on the as- 
sumption that the thing will not work in the end is a reason for not 
trying it to begin with. 

Mr. Morcentuau: In politics there is never anything absolutely good 
or absolutely bad. The only relevant question is whether this is going 
to work under present conditions. I can produce, every five minutes, 
a new disarmament plan for you, one better than the next. But the only 
question is whether there is any chance, under present conditions, that 
anybody will act upon that plan. This is the only relevant question. 
And I say that there is absolutely no chance. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: We already know that the Russians will not work 
on it, because Vishinsky has called it a dead mouse. But, if it is dead, 
it is because Vishinsky killed it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It is dead because it never was alive. It was dead; 
it was stillborn. 


Mr. Mowat: Then it is really just a propaganda move. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Certainly it is primarily a propaganda move, and 
to a certain extent it is also a tactical move of the United States within 
the United Nations politics. 


Mr. Mowat: Do you think that it is a good propaganda move, then? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is a difficult question to answer. I personally 
doubt very much that there are many people today who take great stock 
in disarmament proposals. Since 1816, when the Russians made their 
first disarmament proposal, more than a score of disarmament proposals 
have been advanced, the great majority of them without any success 
for the simple reason, which I tried to point out before, that no disarma- 
ment proposal can succeed while the political tensions which have given 
rise to the armament race in the first place remain in existence. I think 
that our people and, more particularly, the Europeans are rather fully 
aware of the mere propagandistic aspects and intentions of disarmament 
proposals and therefore do not believe in them. 


Mr. GortscHatx: I do not think that anybody recognizes the point 
which you have made more clearly than Mr. Truman himself. In fact, 
in his speech, if I may quote, he says, “While aggression and fighting 
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continue as in Korea and while the major political issues that divide the 
nations remain unsettled, real progress toward reducing armaments may 
not be possible.” But he goes on to say, “One way to reduce these ten- | 
sions is to start work on such proposals as the one we are now making.” | 

It seems to me fairly clear that if we could get consent, if there were 
any effort or any serious intention on the part of the Russians actually 
ever to disarm, we could get working on this, and the result would be a 
diminution of tensions. 


Mr. Mowat: I do think that if anything could come of it, the people 
of Britain and France particularly would welcome the proposals whole- 
heartedly. One of the few things which one can see which might relieve 
their economic plight, and particularly Britain’s, would be a lowering | 
of armaments. So that the British people, I am sure, are ready to accept 
as more than propaganda a proposal like this, if it had any hope of real 
success. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: And that is one of the reasons why Vishinsky turned 
it down. Nobody has yelled louder for disarmaments than Vishinsky. 
It is not merely that Mr. Truman is a naive person. He is no more naive 
in that regard than Vishinsky. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I doubt that. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: Well, he certainly has yelled for disarmaments 
louder than Mr. Truman hitherto. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but of course Vishinsky has played the propa- 
ganda game for a longer time than Mr. Truman. I would not be sure 
whether Mr. Truman really does not believe that we can have disarma- 
ment without the attenuation of political tensions; whereas, I am abso- 
lutely sure that Vishinsky would never believe that. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: The reason, it seems to me, that Vishinsky turned 
this proposal down cold was that he hopes that on account of the 
English and the French being up against it economically they can keep 
the tension going for a while until the English and the French with- 
draw from the Atlantic Pact or at least bring certain checks to bear upon 
the American program of armament. 


Mr. Mowar: Well, then, you are really saying that it is greatly to 
Russia’s interest that the Cold War should continue. 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: I think that it is. I think that Vishinsky thinks 
that it is. 
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Mr. MorcentHau: Well, I would doubt that too, for everything points 
0 the fact that the Russians are greatly worried about the increasing 
trength of the West and at least will more temporarily seek an attenu- 
tion of the international tensions. I think that the Russians would be 
lelighted to be able to call off the Cold War for a while, for whatever 
Itimate purposes. But for the immediate future the Russians must have 
ll interest in getting a breathing spell, either with the rearmament of 
ne West also diminishing or with the rearmament of the West 
oing on. But in any case they are certainly very anxious—and every- 
hing points to this—to have a kind of truce, not only in Korea but 
verywhere. 


Mr. Mowat: If they want a breathing spell, why do they not call our 
luff on these proposals and get a great lowering of tension by seeming 
) accept them or at least discussing them? 


Mr. MorcentHau: But, you see, you do not call a bluff if you cannot 
e sure if your bluff will not be called, too, sooner or later—rather sooner 
nan later—and then you are in a very poor position from the point of 
iew of substantive policies as well as propaganda. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: If they want a breathing spell, why do they not 
ive the word to the North Koreans to go ahead and make peace in 
;orea? Why do they not call off their forces from the Yugoslavia border 
rontier ? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Well, they want to have a breathing spell without 
iving up any of the objectives at which they are aiming. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: Then, one of the objectives is the split of the Atlantic 
act, and therefore they are trying very hard to use this disarmament 
tuation, with possible tension between France and England, on the one 
and, and the United States, to split the Atlantic Pact. 


Mr. Mowar: Then I think that they should accept these proposals, 
r seem to, since that would greatly encourage the neutralism which 
re know does exist in France and Britain and other Western countries. 
would lead to a lowering of tension, a slackening of the rearmament 
fort. 

Mr. GorrscHatk: But the idea is that they do not want to start right 
way. They want to talk about disarmament. Vishinsky has not thrown 
isarmament out of the window. He said, “Let us talk about it begin- 
ing in June in a big, universal conference, rather than do something 
ractical about it right away,” as Mr. Truman is proposing. 
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Mr. Morcentuav: But you see you have here a propaganda contes: 
in which everybody concerned talks about disarmament while nobody 
believes in it. I think that there is one outward symptom which makes ii 
perfectly obvious that this is a propaganda move, and that is the fact thai 
it has been made in public. Everybody in a responsible position is by now 
convinced that if you want to come to any kind of agreement with any) 
body—and this does not include only the Russians, but anybody—you 
have to start in private, with private confidential negotiations, outside 
the limelight of the publicity. Any government which starts with a publid 
move of such a spectacular nature as was the recent speech of President 
Truman shows, by this very fact, that it means propaganda and not an 
actual step toward disarmament. 


Mr. Mowat: I would agree with you, and I would even think that it 
is a rather dangerous move, because it may distract attention from the 
real question, which is how to solve the political tensions—not spectacu- 
larly but really by slow, gradual negotiations. 


Mr. Gortscuax: I do not deny that this is primarily a propaganda 
effort. I think that it is a good propaganda effort. I do not think that it 
need distract attention from the major political issues, and I would insist 
that, while it is primarily a propaganda effort, it has a serious aspect to it. 
I do not think that it was made without the people in Washington con- 
sidering the possibility that Russia might conceivably consent and begin 
a disarmament movement. They had to take into account the possibility 
that if Russia did consent, some measures would then have to be con: 
sidered for serious disarmament at the same time as the political meas. 
ures were being discussed—Korea and Yugoslavia and East Germany 
and other factors which are really the cause of the difficulty and not the 
armaments. 

I agree, however, that the armaments are the result of a political situ 
ation and not the cause of a political situation. 


Mr. Mowar: I wonder why we do not at least as earnestly push plan 
which might reduce the tension as well as considering disarmament! 


Why do we not try, for instance, to get a real settlement of the Germat 
problem? 


Mr. Morcentuavu: There are, of course, a great number of reasons 
First of all there is the domestic political situation in which the Unitec 
States government finds itself today. We are at the beginning of a1 
election campaign which it seems will largely be fought on the basis o 
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ommunism versus anti-communism, with the Truman Administration 
eing widely accused of having, in the past, not been strongly enough 
pposed to communism in the Soviet Union and within the American 
overnment. In such a situation it is extremely difficult for a govern- 
zent to move freely on the chessboard of international politics, for any 
10ve toward a settlement privately negotiated and secretly negotiated 
fill, of course, be lambasted by a great sector of American public opinion 
$ appeasement if not outright treason. 


Mr. Mowat: Would you think, then, that there is a possibility of some 
f the other powers, Britain, for instance, under Churchill, initiating 
10ves? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Yes. If Great Britain had still the freedom of move- 
aent in foreign affairs which it possessed for hundreds of years, up to 
ne second World War, I am absolutely sure that Churchill would take 
he initiative in trying to reach such a settlement. After all, Churchill 
as made more than thirty major speeches in recent years in which he 
as come out strongly in favor of a negotiated settlement with the Soviet 
Jnion. I should add, in passing, that the speeches have been very poorly 
eported in our press, if they have been reported at all. And Churchill, 
ust a couple of days ago, repeated such a point of view. I am not even 
ure that, despite the present weakness of Great Britain, Churchill will 
ot make a lonely effort, if he does not get American support, to settle 
ne outstanding issues or at least to promote a settlement of the out- 
randing issues between the West and the Soviet Union by meeting alone 
vith Stalin. 


Mr. Mowar: Would you have any hope of that? 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Not only has Churchill committed himself to an 
Jea of a meeting of the Big Four, to sit down and talk about the major 
olitical issues, but President Auriol of France, in opening the present 
Jnited Nations Conference in Paris, made a similar statement, some- 
yhat, it appears, to the surprise of his own minister of foreign affairs. 
t does not seem to me, however, that either of the two things is impos- 
ble. First, it seems to me possible that they could sit down, the Big Four, 
nd discuss these political questions while disarmament is also being 
iscussed. However, I think that Russia will not accept a sitting-down 
f the Big Four, because in Vishinsky’s speech in which he talked about 
ead mice he indicated that what they wanted was a Big Five. In other 
vords, he has already vetoed the possibility of a Big Four conference, 
ut he would be in favor of a Big Five meeting. 
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Mr. MorcentHAu: You mean that he wants to include the Communist 
government of China? 


Mr. GortscHatk: Yes, the Communist government of China, which | 
is an indication of the fact that he does not want a Big Four conference 
in any case. 


Mr. MorcentHau: One cannot really say that. I mean that he puts 
down certain conditions which, of course, are difficult of fulfilment at 
present, but they might not be so difficult of fulfilment in the future. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: If we had good will on both sides, we could fulfil 
them; but then we could also fulfil disarmament if we had good will 
on both sides. The issue here is why can we not have good will on both 


sides. And the answer, I think, is that the Russians want to continue 
the Cold War. 


Mr. Mowar: Is not part of the trouble that we always seem to want 
grand gestures, big conferences at the highest levels? Should we not be 
hoping for quite secret and informal contacts, beginning the settlement 
of particular points bit by bit? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would fully agree with you on that. 
Mr. GortscHaLk: We cannot get it bit by bit. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Well, we have got some. We got the very important 
settlement of the Berlin blockade. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: By a show of force in it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: By a show of force in part, but the show of force 
is also a necessary weapon of diplomacy. But we got the settlement by 
Mr. Jessup sitting down in private with Mr. Malik in New York hotel 
rooms for a couple of months, working it out. 


Mr. GortscHatk: But when they sit down in a Paris hotel room, it 
takes them six months, and they do not get anywhere. 


Mr. Morcenruau: Because they start with disarmament. If you refer 
to the recent preparatory conference of the deputy foreign ministers in 
Paris, which tried to work out an agenda for a Big Four meeting, they 
started it on the wrong foot by starting with disarmament. As I have 
pointed out before, and as you seemed to agree before, you cannot have 
any kind of political progress if you start with disarmament. I would 
even go further than I have gone before by saying that anybody who, 
under present world conditions, tries to settle the Cold War by starting 
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out with disarmament proposals shows that either he does not know 
what the international problems are all about or he is not quite sincere. 


Mr. GortscuaLk: Nobody is starting out with disarmament. It has 
taken a number of years to get round to this. Other things have been 
tried, and they have failed. At the same time that this proposal is being 
made, there is also the fact that Acheson has made a proposal with regard 
to East Germany in the United Nations and with regard to Korea in the 
United Nations. But we cannot get little things; therefore, we have to 
proceed with big things; and we probably cannot get the big things 
either. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But how do you know that we cannot get little 
things? What makes you so sure that we are not going to get anything 
in Korea? 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I am not sure that we will not get a truce in Korea; 
but it certainly seems that it has been very hard to get a truce in Korea. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Well, nobody said that it would be easy to negoti- 
ate with the Russians; but there is quite a difference between saying that 
it is impossible to negotiate with them and saying that it is very hard 
to negotiate with them. 


Mr. GortscuaLk: There is no reason why both cannot be tried at the 
same time. 


Mr. Mowat: I suppose that that is what we shall be doing. I certainly 
hope so. I do hope that the wish for big gestures will not prevent the 
small negotiations; that a wish for disarmament will not prevent the 
settlement of the political issues, which I think must come first. I think 
that we are rather agreed on this. 

~ We feel, I believe, that the present proposals are not very likely to 
produce disarmament or a lessening of tension between East and West; 
Russia cannot accept them, and the West hardly expects that it can. We 
agree that to talk disarmament is putting the cart before the horse. The 
settlement of political questions should come first. 

To talk disarmament perhaps even distracts attention from the real 
issues, and these, in my personal view, may be found to be in the new 
nationalism in Germany, in the Middle East, in Africa, in Asia. In being 
preoccupied with the Russian problem and attempting to deal with it 
by planning to rearm Germany and Japan, we may be raising up new 
dangers far greater than our present troubles. 


STATEMENTS ON AND PROPOSALS FOR 
WORLD DISARMAMENT 
* 


Excerpt from an Address by Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
October 8, 1951 


... What are we rearming for? It is to prevent Communist Russia, its 
reluctant satellites and its ardent votaries spread about in many coun- 
tries—some of them even here—from beating us all down to their dead 
level, as they have done, as much as they can, to the people of every 
country they have occupied during and since the war. But rearmament 
is only half a policy. Unless you are armed and strong you cannot expect 
any mercy from the Communists; but if you are armed and strong, you 
may make a bargain with them which might rid the world of the terror 
in which it now lies and relieve us all from much of the impoverishment 
and privations into which we shall otherwise certainly sink. 

The Conservative and Liberal Parties and part of the Socialist Party 
support the policy of rearmament and the effective binding together of 
all the nations all over the world outside the Iron Curtain; they sup- 
port it, not because we are seeking war but because we believe it is the 
only method by which a reasonable and lasting peace settlement might 
be reached. I believe that if the British Empire and Commonwealth 
joined in fraternal association with the United States and with the grow- 
ing power of western Europe—including a reconciled France and Ger- 
many—if they all worked steadfastly together, then the time will come, 
and may come sooner than is now expected, when a settlement may be 
reached which will give us peace for a long time. That is our heart’s 
desire. 

My friends, I do not hold that we should rearm in order to fight. 
I hold that we should rearm in order to parley. I hope and believe there 
may be a parley. You will remember how, at Edinburgh in the 1950 
election, I said that there should be a meeting with Soviet Russia, not of 
subordinates but of heads of governments, in order to enable us at least 
to live peacefully together. You will remember, also, that this gesture, 
which I did not make without some knowledge of the personalities and 
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forces involved, was curtly dismissed by the socialist government as an 
electioneering stunt. It might be that if such a meeting as I urged had 
taken place at that time, the violent dangers of the Korean war and all 
that might spring out of it would not have come upon us. 

But now we have a different situation. In many ways it is more tense. 
We are actually at war. Blood is being shed and cannons fired. The 
murder on Saturday of our High Commissioner in Malaya, Sir Henry 
Gurney, reminds us how fiercely the struggle there burns on year after 
year. On the other hand, the gigantic rearmament of the United States, 
their development of the atom bomb, the growth of British and of Euro- 
pean defence and the unities which have sprung into being among the 
free democracies, including our old enemies in the war, give a foun- 
dation, ever growing in strength and solidity, upon which a fruitful and 
durable peace settlement might yet be made. ... 


Excerpt from the Address of President Vincent Auriol of France 
before the Opening Session of the UN General Assembly 


November 6, 1951 


... How, then, can we put an end to the present crisis and so prevent 
another world conflict which would be as absurd as it would be criminal? 

Reflecting on the causes of wars, the great philosopher Henri Bergson 
said: “None of these difficulties is insurmountable if a sufficient portion 
of mankind is determined to surmount them. But they have to be square- 
ly faced: We must know what we are agreeing to when we ask for abo- 
lition of war.” 

Accordingly, a first condition is that we must know determination. 
“We must want peace. This means we must not agree that war is inevi- 
table; it means we must not allow ourselves to drift with events, but 
rather must anticipate, guide and master them; it means participating, 
in good time, in efforts to make armed collective security a reality—with 
all the consequences and all the responsibilities which such a commit- 
ment implies—even if for the time being the threat should appear only 
indirect. 

And so we come to the second condition: We must know what we 
are agreeing to. The United Nations is not a state amongst states, nor 
is it a club or a forum where once a year governments meet to exchange 
ideas or polemics. It is the organization in which we are all associated. 
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It will depend on its strength whether a world order of justice, peace 
and freedom, and hence our security, can be established. But the strength 
of the organization depends on ourselves and, in the final analysis, on © 
our determination to agree to the sacrifices and limitations on sover- 
eignty necessary for the organization and defense of peace and to those 
France has already solemnly committed herself, subject to the reciprocity 
and in keeping with the terms of the French Constitution. 

This country, which has not yet fully rebuilt its ruins, which is trying 
to transform Europe into a united and prosperous federation, open to all, 
and which, having learned from painful experience, does not regard the 
regional pacts concluded within the limits of our organization as more 
than provisional and necessary instruments of joint defense. France ac- 
cordingly supports, by tradition and on grounds of principle, all en- 
deavors to strengthen collective security and will unhesitatingly asso- 
ciate herself with any concrete initiative likely to make collective security 
more effective. 

We have no fonder wish than to see the establishment of permanent 
and simultaneous control in all countries of all armaments, whether 
conventional or atomic; it is our sincerest desire that an international 
army may gradually take the place of national armies, which would then 
become mere police forces; we ardently hope to see the day when per- 
sons, ideas and wealth will circulate freely and when the political systems 
which the peoples have given themselves will be respected by all without 
outside interference in any form or by any means. 

Since, in order to obtain peace, it is obviously not enough to combat 
poverty and ignorance but to dispel fear and mistrust, and since peace 
is first and foremost a great act of trust, I will make bold to say that, 
if the distinguished men towards whom all anxious eyes are now turned 
were to come here to attend this session, not, of course, to participate 
directly in your proceedings but to establish human contact with each 
other, to exchange ideas personally, to consider their differences without 
any agenda or public debate, and to try, within the scope and in keeping 
with the principles of the United Nations, jointly to reduce the disagree- 
ments which paralyze the world, if this should happen, we would wel- 
come them with a joy which, I am convinced, would become worldwide. 

Statesmen can earn no greater distinction than to seek that peace 
which would enable the peoples to prosper in the path they have chosen 


and permit men to work in happiness and security in the free and paci- 
fied atmosphere of their own countries. 
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Excerpts from the Radio Address by President Harry Truman 
November 7, 1951 


. .. Let’s begin by talking about the nature of the disarmament problem. 

All of us know how difficult the world situation is today. 

Fighting is going on in Korea, and the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion hangs over many other parts of the world. 

To meet this situation, the United States is now rapidly building up 
its armed forces. So are other free countries. ’ 

Weare doing this because we must. The Soviet Union and its satellites 
have very large military forces ready for action. The Soviet Union has a 
growing stock of atomic bombs. The aggression in Korea has shown 
that Communist imperialism will resort to open warfare to gain its ends. 

In these circumstances, we must have strong military defenses and we 
are building them.... 

This build-up of the defenses of the free world is one way to security 
and peace. As things now stand, it is the only way open to us. 

But there is another way to security and peace—a way which we would 
much prefer to take. We would prefer to see the nations cut down their 
armed forces on a balanced basis that would be fair to all. This is the 
way we hoped the world would follow six years ago, when we helped 
to set up the United Nations. And it is what we are still working for— 
an international order without the burden of tremendous armaments. 

_It may seem strange to talk about reducing armed forces and arma- 
ments when we are working so hard to build up our military strength. 
But there is nothing inconsistent about these two things. Both have the 
same aim—the aim of security and peace. If we can’t get security and 
peace one way, we must get it the other way. 

_~ The way of reducing armaments—the way we prefer—can be under- 
taken only if there is a workable international system which makes re- 
duction possible without endangering the security of any nation. No 
country can afford to reduce its defenses unless it is sure the other fellow 
is reducing his at the same time. To reduce armaments, therefore, we 
must have, first of all, a safe and a fair procedure. ... 

This proposal is in the nature of a fresh approach. It has been very 
carefully prepared, and we believe it is an improvement over the previ- 
ous approaches. If it is accepted, it will open the way to reduce arma- 
ments and lessen the risk of war. 

The basic principles for a real, workable system for reducing arma- 
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ments are well known. I outlined them in my speech before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations a little more than a year ago. The 
General Assembly has endorsed them. They are simple. Here they are: 
First, such a system must include all types of weapons; second, it must 
be accepted by all nations having substantial armed forces; and third, 
it must be based on safeguards that will insure the compliance of all 
nations—in other words, it must be foolproof. 

Also suggested to the General Assembly that the two United Nations 
commissions working on the control of armaments be consolidated into 
one. One of these commissions has been working on atomic energy, and 
the other commission on all other types of weapons and armed forces. 
It is clear, however, that all types of weapons and armed forces must be 
covered by one over-all plan, and should therefore be under the juris- 
diction of the same United Nations commission. 

As a result of work during the past year, the General Assembly is now 
in a position to merge the two commissions and to direct the new body 
to get to work on concrete steps for reducing and controlling all kinds. 

We hope the proposal we are now making will be the first order of 
business of this new commission. 

Let me tell you just what it is that we are proposing. 

First, we propose that a continuing inventory of all armed forces and 
armaments be undertaken. This inventory would take place iff every 
country having substantial military power, and it would be checked and 
verified in each of those countries by inspectors who are nationals of 
other countries, working under the United Nations. These inspectors 
would have authority to find out what the real facts are. 

Second, we propose that, while this process of inventory and inspec- 
tion is taking place, the nations work out specific arrangements for the 
actual reduction of armed strength. 

Third, we propose, on the basis of these two steps, that the reductions 
which are the goal of the program be made as soon as that can be done 
with full knowledge and fairness to all. . 

Such a program would have to be agreed upon by all the countries 
having substantial military power and ratified according to their own 
constitutional practices. 

The key to this plan is the proposal to find out exactly and precisely 
what arms and armed forces each country has. This is the first essential, 
on which all else depends. Unless this step is taken, no real progress can 
be made toward regulating and reducing armaments. 
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Any nation which is not willing to agree to this step, and to carry it 
out, is not really interested in disarmament. The Soviet Government has 
at various times talked about reducing armaments, but they never have 
proposed an effective system for finding out the facts. No responsible 
government can agree to cut its own defenses unless it knows where 
such a cut will leave it in relation to the armed forces of other countries. 
That is why we propose the first step of an honest, continuing inven- 
tory of all armed forces and armaments, including atomic weapons. 


Such an inventory would proceed by stages, disclosing the least vital 
information first, and then proceeding to more sensitive areas. Each stage 
would be completed before the next began, until all armed forces and 
armaments of every kind had been included. 


There is another important point. Any program for reducing arma- 
ments will necessarily be complex and, even with the fullest cooperation 
of all the parties, will take quite a while to work out and put into effect. 
Even after it is put into effect, there will have to be safeguards against 
its violation. The fact-finding therefore, must be continuous. It cannot 
be a one-shot affair. The fact-finders must know not only what the state 
of armament is on any given date, but how it is proceeding—whether the 
armed forces of the country concerned are increasing or diminishing. ... 


With respect to atomic weapons, the plan already approved by a ma- 
jority of the United Nations fits right into this present proposal of ours 
for the control and reduction of armaments. Atomic weapons would be 
revealed at the appropriate stage in the process of disclosure. Such 
weapons would ultimately be prohibited, and atomic energy would be 
controlled under the provisions of the United Nations plan. We continue 

to support this plan as it now stands, but we are, of course, always ready 
-to consider any better plan. 

Let me stress that each stage of this program for reducing armaments 
would be entered upon only after the previous one had been completed. 
And each stage would be continuously policed by inspectors, who would 
report any breach of faith. 


If the Soviet Union and its satellites are really afraid of the intentions 
of any of the free countries, as they say they are, here is a plan they can 
adopt with safety. It would give them the same protection, every step 
of the way, that it gives to every other country. And, on the other hand, 
we can afford to go into such a plan as this because we would have safe- 

guards against bad faith. 
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All nations would have to lay their cards on the table and keep them 
there at all times, face up. 

Here, then, is a real, down-to-earth approach, fair to all concerned. 
It would move forward step by step. Each step, when completed, would 
build up mutual confidence for the next step. If at any stage there were 
a breach of trust, or an act of bad faith, all participating nations would 
have immediate notice, and could act in time to protect themselves. 

In the face of the long and gloomy history of our negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, there are, no doubt, many people who think that any 
further attempts to control and reduce armaments are a waste of time. 
It is true that we have experienced much bad faith, deceit and broken 
promises on the part of the Soviet Union over the last six years. It is true _ 
that we have met rebuffs and refusals from the Soviet Government, ever 
since the day we offered to give up our monopoly of atomic weapons and 
to prohibit them under a system of international control. 


Nevertheless, as responsible men and women, we must try for disar- 
mament in spite of all difficulties. We cannot permit the history of our 
times to record that we failed by default. 


We make this proposal because it is the right thing to do. We are not 
making it in any sudden spirit of optimism. We are not making it as a 
last gesture of despair. We are making it because we share, with all the 
members of the United Nations, the responsibility of trying to bring 
about conditions which will assure international peace and security in 
the world. 

The people of the world want peace. To work in every possible way 
for peace is a duty which we owe not only to ourselves, but to the whole 
human race.... We are determined to win real peace—peace based on 
freedom and justice. 

We will do it the hard way if we must—by going forward as we are 
doing now, to make the free world so strong that no would-be aggressor 
will dare to break the peace. 


But we will never give up trying for another way to peace—the way 
of reducing the armaments that make aggression possible. 

That is why we are making these new proposals to the United Nations. 
We offer them in good faith and we ask that they be considered in good 
faith, 


We hope all other nations will accept them—and will join with us 
in this great enterprise for peace. 
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Excerpts from the Address of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
before the UN General Assembly, November 8, 1951 


.. The Soviet Union has talked a great deal about peace, but, when it 
omes to achieving peace through deeds, or to uniting for peace, they 
struct. They call for a new five-power peace pact, but refuse to carry 
jut Our sixty-power peace pact—the Charter. 

One of the most urgent of international problems is the level of arma- 
nents among nations. 

Soviet policies have obliged the free nations to begin building up their 
irmaments to levels necessary for their defense. But we do not want an 
irms race. . 

A year ago, before this body, the President of the United States pro- 
posed the merging of the two United Nations commissions dealing with 
he problem of armaments. We have before us the report of the com- 
nittee of twelve recommending that this be done. I hope that this As- 
embly will approve this recommendation. ... 

The United States Government, together with the Governments of 
trance and the United Kingdom, has been studying earnestly the real 
sroblems that must be dealt with if we are to make genuine headway 
oward the reduction of armaments. 

After a long period of study, we have arrived at a series of proposals 
or the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of armaments and 
irmed forces which meets the test of reasonableness and feasibility. Last 
ight the three governments announced their intention to submit such 
sroposals to this sixth session of the General Assembly. 

We are therefore asking that a discussion of these proposals be added 
o the agenda as an item of urgency and importance. 

_Last night, the President of the United States discussed our proposals 
n a broadcast to the American people. I wish to repeat here the essential 
ements of the program outlined by the President. 

The first element is disclosure and verification on a continuing basis. 
t is impossible for the nations to proceed with such a program unless 
ach one has knowledge of what armed forces and armaments other 
ations possess. This in turn means that there must be a system of in- 
pection. The national inventories of all armed forces and armaments 
nust be checked and verified in each country by inspectors who are 
vationals of other countries working under the United Nations. 

This system of disclosure and verification must be a system which pro- 
rresses from stage to stage as each one is completed. 


} 


; 
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As our three Governments have already stated, this will mean reveal] 
ing in appropriate stages all armed forces whether military, paramilitary) 
security or police forces, and all armaments, whether atomic or non4 
atomic. The least vital information would be disclosed first, and we 
would then proceed to more sensitive areas. 

Since 1949, there has been before the United Nations a proposal, sup: 
ported by the United States, for a census and verification to be carrieq 
out on a one-time basis. We are now moving forward from that pro‘ 
posal in two ways. One is that while the process of disclosure and verifi: 
cation is taking place, we would be working out the further steps of 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction. And we are also proposing 
to alter the earlier proposal so as to include in the system of disclosure 
all of the aspects of atomic energy. 

Of course, we have always recognized that a census or disclosure of 
armed forces and armaments would not by itself bring about the change 
in the military situation which the people of the world so eagerly desire: 

This leads to the second element of our proposals, which is its genera. 
application. 

It is not enough that four or five states should agree to such a program 
It should apply at least to all members of the international community 
who have a substantial military potential. 

The third element is the establishment of some sort of criteria fot 
the balanced reduction of armaments and armed forces. These criteria 
which can be worked out, would determine the exact amounts and kind: 
of armaments and armed forces which each country will finally be per 
mitted to have. 

With particular respect to the control and regulation of atomic energy 
we will continue to support the United Nations plan as providing the 
most satisfactory basis, unless and until a better and more effective plar 
is devised. 

We believe that discussion of the program should begin now. But n 
general program can be put into effect while United Nations forces ar 
resisting aggression in Korea. Moreover, concurrently with the comin; 
into effect of the program, the major political issues which have divide 
the world can and must be settled. 

We pledge ourselves to do everything in our power to this end. 
The United States is prepared to begin negotiations on these proposal 
in the United Nations at once. We firmly believe that a workable agree 
ment is within our reach, if all nations will approach this task with goo 
faith and a will to peace. 
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Excerpts from the Address of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky before the UN General Assembly 
: November 8, 1951 


The Soviet Union delegation feels itself now, as at previous sessions, 
uty bound to help steer the efforts of the General Assembly toward re- 
noving the obstacles to the strengthening of peace and international 
ecurity, to steer the efforts of the Assembly away from the threat of a 
ew world war. 

This is at the present time the primary and most important task re- 
fuiring immediate action on the part of the United Nations. We are 
onscious that there is no other task the successful solution of which 
s more hoped for and demanded with such insistence by millions and 
nillions of human beings of all peace-loving countries of the world.... 

During that period the economic situation in capitalistic countries has 
leteriorated still further, and this is the direct outcome of the aggressive 
olicies conducted by the Atlantic bloc headed by the United States and 
ikewise conducted by a number of other countries which are constrained 
o conduct like policies under the steady pressure exercised by the United 
tates. 

The economy of the United States is now in an unsound condition, 
insound because of war inflation which is characterized by the steady 
rrowth of armaments production, with the simultaneous retrenchment 
f civilian branches of industry. 

The armaments race has brought in its train the bloating of budgets 

nd the piling up of direct and indirect taxation, which have caused 
urther deterioration in the material situation of the peoples of those 
ountries. 
No inconsiderable role in the deterioration in the international eco- 
\OMic situation has been played, and is still being played, by the policy 
f discrimination applied to the Soviet Union and to all of the Peoples’ 
Yemocracies. As regards economic and special trade relations, this policy 
as done serious harm to the world’s economy, without leaving the 
Jnited States itself unharmed, and, of course, Britain and France are 
armed still more. 

Again, yesterday, in his radio speech, Mr. Truman had to concede, and 
Ar. Acheson at this rostrum this morning made the same point, that the 
ossibility of improving the standard of living of the population is a 
lirect function of the diminution in the armaments burden. However, 
t is common knowledge that this admission does not stop the Govern- 
nent of the United States from pressing forward with its mad arma- 
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ments race, which causes further deterioration in the material situation: 
of those peoples in its control. 

The political situation has also become more acute during the last year. 
The aggressive Anglo-American Atlantic bloc has led to further exacer-; 
bation of foreign relations, and those same foreign relations have been} 
subjected to further trials and blows from the state of war hysteria and! 
the armaments race, both of which have been engendered with the object: 
of intimidating other nations. In this connection one thinks particularly; 
of such things as the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb which the! 
American leaders are constantly bandying about.... 

In order to befuddle public opinion, the President, the heads, secre-: 
taries and other public and political leaders of the United States have: 
raised a hue and cry about the security of the United States being alleged-| 
ly threatened by the Soviet Union. 

To that end they have sought to exploit the recent atomic bomb tests. 
in the Soviet Union and the words of Generalissimo Stalin in answer to. 
questions by Pravda correspondents whether such experiments with vari- 
ous calibers of atomic bombs would be conducted according to plans for 
the defense of our country against the possibility of attack by the Anglo- 
American bloc. In answer to the Pravda correspondents, Generalissimo 
Stalin stated that such fears were unfounded and that there was no reason 
for such fears. 

The leaders of the United States will surely realize that the leaders 
of the Soviet Union stand for discontinuance of its production. If the 
United States has no thought of attack on the Soviet Union, then the 
leaders of the United States must realize that these fears must be re- 
garded as pointless and spurious, because the Soviet Union has no 
thought of ever attacking the United States or any other country.... 

Underlying the present foreign policy of the United States is a fear 
of the possibility of a peaceful development in international relations 
and of a strengthening of international cooperation. American business 
circles openly concede that they are terrified by the danger of peace... 

Repeatedly the Soviet Union asked for international control to ensure 
that utilization of atomic energy would be for civilian needs alone, and 
that their proposal should be complied with without fail and in good 
faith. Our proposal is to prohibit all atomic weapons and bombs and to 
destroy the existing stocks, utilizing instead the reserves of atomic energy 
which are in the bombs for civilian needs. 


Leaders of the Atlantic bloc were constrained to make their own plan 
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for diminishing the danger of war and strengthening the security of all 
nations, as they put it. 

This plan, the so-called three-power resolution of France, the United 

Kingdom and the United States, is devoted to this. It was the subject of 
yesterday’s speech by Mr. Truman and of the speech today by Mr. Ache- 
son. Despite the widespread publicity that preceded these proposals, one 
may state without hesitation that it was merely a mountain which gave 
birth to a mouse. In fact, not only did it give birth to a mouse, it gave 
birth to a dead mouse—so trifling, so nugatory, so specious are the so- 
called peace proposals that have originated from the North Atlantic bloc 
camp. 
I could hardly sleep all night last night after having read that speech. 
I could not sleep because I kept laughing. Usually I do not go round 
laughing but really, even from this rostrum, although I am trying to 
keep within the bounds of decorum out of consideration for you, Mr. 
President, I cannot restrain my laughter in connection with this so-called 
peace proposal by which the delegation of the United States have tried 
to wrest the initiative from the Soviet Union. We offer them our con- 
gratulations. 

But what is the worth of these proposals which touch upon an impor- 

tant problem, a momentous problem, the problem of removing the threat 
of a new war and ensuring the peace and security of all nations? They 
want to solve this momentous problem with mere babble about the so- 
called reduction of armaments, the first stage of which—the time of the 
stage being unspecified—would be devoted to a census of all such arms 
and armaments. 
_ What is the value of everything set out in a three-power declaration if, 
in submitting their proposals on the so-called reduction of armaments, 
the authors say in the same breath that as long as war in Korea goes on, 
as long as the main political problems that sunder the nations remain 
unsettled and unsolved, true progress as regards disarmament will re- 
main impossible? 

On instructions from the Government of the Soviet Union this dele- 
zation begs to submit a proposal which, it is profoundly convinced, will 
ye an effective instrument for attainment of that end for which millions 
ind millions of human beings in the four corners of the world are 
lreaming, living and working. The delegation of the Soviet Union is 
yersuaded that the struggle for peace will end in complete victory for 
yeace. 
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It is our opinion that it is incumbent upon the General Assembly to: 
pay heed to the voice of the people and to discharge its duty in this great 
and lofty cause. On the instruction of the Government of the U.S.S.R.,, 
the Soviet delegation, for the purpose of removing the threat of a new’ 
war, submits for consideration by the General Assembly the following: 
proposal concerning measures to be taken to counteract the threat of at 
new world war and to strengthen peace and friendship among nations:: 

1. The General Assembly declares that participation in the aggressive: 
Atlantic bloc and the establishment by a number of states—and in the: 
first instance, by the United States—of military, naval and air bases in| 
foreign territories are incompatible with membership of the United! 
Nations. | 

2. The General Assembly recognizes it to be essential that (a) the 
countries participating in the hostilities in Korea should, without delay, 
cease hostilities, conclude an armistice and, within a ten-day period, 
withdraw their troops from the Thirty-eighth Parallel; (b) all foreign 
troops, as well as foreign volunteer detachments, should within a three- 
month period be withdrawn from Korea. 

3. The General Assembly calls on the Governments of all states mem- 
bers of the United Nations and of those states which are not at present 
members of the United Nations to scrutinize, at a world conference, the 
question of an effective and substantial reduction of armed forces and 
armaments, as well as practical measures for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and establishment of international control over such prohi- 
bition, and recommends the convening of the aforementioned inter- 
national conference within the briefest practical time and, in any event, 
not later than June 1, 1952. 

4. The General Assembly calls upon the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, China and the U.S.S.R. to conclude a peace pact, thus 
combining their efforts for the attainment of this lofty and generous 
task. The General Assembly likewise calls on all other peace-loving 
peoples and states to adhere to the said peace. [End of resolution.] 

The Government of the Soviet Union considers that the adoption of 
these proposals, some of which have been submitted at previous session: 
by the delegation of the U.S.S.R., would be of great moment in the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world... . 
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